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The paper rpad jeaterday laefate the afiwdciatiott of coinmiih 
sionei's an<} giipeirT»tend«n'te upoo; tb^^ of 

school 8«p6ry ifii on-, waa probably the jfti o&t exhactsti Ve cocppar- 
i'son of the drfeiJte of ourpreBeBtsyfiteroatid the merits of the 
proposed change, tbfl^t has etfr beeii wi-itten. Proud as New 
Xork is of her pablic £^hoo]d| add of the l^rH iji which the 
people hav6 sustained thelii, it is admitted by those^ro 
ested aod most con versaot, tljttti;n supervision we Wre not only 
wotiderfuUy deficient, but are far behind mos^ pf our neigh* 
bors of other States. , Tlie judgmejit of thifrassocfation upon 
the advani^s of tbe township system oTer the district system 
bow prevarllng, 46 certain to Ipieco^^^^^ the judgment of every 
oi tken who >ill giye th«^ su bj^ct^n impartial study. ' It is bow 
tinae, we naay WpcrmiWed to sn^est, that the matter passed , 
beyond the period of dlfi^ussion, and decisive steps b^ taken to 
engi;aft the ireform in the statute^. Th$ friends of eommo?i 
achool education oughts to see to it that the present session of 
the Legislatitre does not adjotirn without enacting tKe change 
which they aU agree, in pronouncing indispensable to the 
efficiency of. the rural sphools. 
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SOiHE FACTS ABOUT OUR SCHOOIi SYSTEHI. 



BY C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE. 

All true philosophy is founded on facts. All wise legislatio'n is based upoa 
statistics. Lhws, like coats, must be made to order. They are useless unless 
ihey fit. 

Laws have been constructed upon general principles. .The Compulsory Act 
is un example. On general principles, much could be said in its favor. It is 
dt^plo'able that so large a ratio of our school population stays out of the school- 
room, li seems rt^asonable that those who pay taxes for popular education, 
because popular education is a popular necessity, should demand that this 
popular necessity be met by ensuring that popular education be universal. It 
is not impossible that a bill wisely drawn might have been effective and useful. 
But the framer of the law knew nothing of our public school system. He 
n med officers who do not exist, he made no provision for enlarged school- 
accomodation in places where children who voluntarily come are excluded ; he 
forgot to provide money to carry out the law, and penalties to enforce it. 
The Compulsory Law was a ready-made coat, too large in the waist, too wide 
in the back, too long in the sleeves. The few districts which put it on, took it 
off when they were ridiculed by the nearest county judge, and the rest of us 
have never undone the package it came in. 

Last winter, we were thrust into another ready-made coat. This one was too 
tight. It pinched. In order to decrease the changes in text-books for the next 
five years, the State made in five months twice as many changes as in the pre- 
ceeding five years. It cost us a million dollars because the Albany clothing- 
house neglected to measm'e the district-meetings before it made a coat for 
them. 

The school-system of New York was not made. It is an institution, a 
growth. He who would amend it must first understand it ; and that he can do 
only by studying its history. Every line of the law is the result of experience 
and careful discussion. Such men as Clinton and Hawley and Dix and Spen- 
cer and Randall have given time and labor to the construction ot a school- 
system worthy of the Empire State. It is imperfect; in many features we have 
outgrown it ; to the thoughtful, intelligent, patriotic statesmen it affords a rich 
field for investigation, for study and for action. But let the smatterer, the 
charlatan stand aloof. Our free schools are never to be the loot-ball of 
politics 
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By repeated I'esolutions, tuid associalioo Mauds commi ted lo the Towusliip 
System of schools. Yoar honored president has been its must persistent as lie 
was perhaps its earliest advocate. The State Superintendent, the official head 
of our school system, but especially your direct representative, has made his 
advocacy of this change the most memorable ieature of his administration. 
Now that this matter is to be brought to an issue, it becomes you, as it certainly 
does me, representing a school journal committed to this movement, to be ah e 
to justify the faith which is in us. I therefore ask yonr consideration of such 
facts as £ have been able to gather from the history and preseat condition of 
our school-system, which bear upon the question before us. 

The first fact to which I would call your attention is that we have at present 
no effective supervision of district ccbools. This is at once establisiied by sta- 
tistics. The only supervision of more than 11,000 school -districts is by 112 dis- 
trict Commissioners, an average, to each officer of more than 100 schools, 
scattered over an average area of 400 square miles. If the Commissioner has 
nothing else to do, and can afford to own and keep a good horse and wagon, he 
may be able to visit each of these schools twice during the 140 days each y< ar 
the law requires them to be in session. In the Code of Public Instruciion, it 
is assumed that a faithful Commissioiier will usually be able to do this. 

Sometimes be does it. He spends^a little time at the school, sees that the 
teacher has a certificate, gets what idea he can of her skill in discipline and 
instruction, gives her good counsel, hears a class or two, makes a speech to ihe 
scholars, calls on the tru»tee and tells^ him the school seems to be in fair condi- 
tion, and then drives on to the next district in great hasie, grudging the time he 
has spent, not because ^e is uninterested in his work but because if he don*l 
hurry he can't ** get around.** 

When he visits this school again he probably meets another teacher. He 
found the first teacher getting started] and under the circumstances doing very 
well. He finds the second teacher getting started ; under the ciicumstances 
aheis doing very well. This satisfies him that he is snfe in renewing her license 
to teach, but gives hitn no basis tor determining whether the school has made 
progrtss. She has probably introduced anew clas.'-ification, a new course of 
study, new methods of teaching. Even if the Commissioner can remember 
h(/W tliese individual pupils recited six months ago, he has no time to examine 
them closely for evidence of progress. Indeed, why should he expect progre^^? 
It takes the teacher a term to get started. By that time she is displaced and 
the school is started again. So the pupils begin at the beginning, term after 
term, repeating in a school- room Qf the nineteenth century the toils of a 
Sisyphus in Hades. 

It is plain that such supervision as this, though better than nothing, is by no 
means effective. In an imperfect way, it affords a basis for granting licenses to 
teach, and for giving hints to earnest or ambitious teachers. Unfortunately, 
not all teachers are either earnest or ambitious. 

** Be you an author?** asked a young lady of me, nt a sociaVle which followed 
an institute in one of the northern counties of the State. 



I replied that I sometitnes got things^ into print when I puid for my own 
type-setting. !i . 

** I'm so glad to talk with- a real live author," she continued, '*for I am liter- 
ary, myself.** 

"Are you, indeed?'* I replied. 

" O yes," she went on ; " why, I read through the whole Waverly Novela last 
term : twenty*flve volumes.** 

I suggested that she must have sat up late o* nights. 

*' no,'* she said. ** I read *em all in school-time.** 

Didn't that interfere with her classes?*' 

" O no. Short lessons and long recesses. They liked it and so did I" 

Upon such a teacher, no compulsion is laid to follow the Commissioner's 
suggestions. She dreads his Tisit, she gets through it as smoothly as she can, 
she sighs with relief when he departs, and she gives him no further thought 
till it is time to get her certificate -renewed. Were there some permanence 
among teachers, some unifoimity in courses of study, especially some local 
supervisor to whom he could point out the faults seen and repeat the sugges- 
tions made, the Commissioner*s visit would have more effect. As it is, even 
the little help he can give his teachers is wasted because of their iut..fference. 

I have depicted the work of an ideal Commissioner: one who is competent, 
faithful, earnest, and who can give all his time to supervision. Without paus- 
ing to remark that there have beea or that there might be Commissioners not 
wholly competent, faithful and earnest^ I would ca'il attention to the fact that 
those who are personally all that could be desired can not give their entire 
time to supervision . On the contrary, much of their work, and by far t lie 
hardest and most perplexing, consists in the adjustment of district boundaries. 

At the last annual meeting of the Regents of the University, a report wos 
received from the committee appointed by the State Legislature to cooperate 
with a similar committee from Pennsytvania in veryifing the boundary be- 
tween the two States. This boundary line was established by the originttl 
grant to William Penn, in 1681, and ha& been undisturbed. Moreover, it is a 
parallel of latititude, and therefore easily determined. Parthermore, it runs 
through a populous and wealthy region, where every acre of land is valuable 
and an exact survey is of the utmost importance. Surely if ever a boundary 
is fixed, this should be. What is the fact? Why, that boundary, as staked out 
aud recognized, hardly ever touches the 42d parallel of latitude. At Great 
Bend, it juts 350 feet into Pennsylvania. . South of Elmira, it bends a thousand 
f*-et into New York. To make that boundary in fact what it is by law, would 
change the citizenship of thousands who live along the the border. New if 
the boundary between the two wealthiest States of the Union, established two 
hundred years ago, upon a parallel of latitude, has not been fixed within a 
fifth of a mile, what shall we say of the boundaries of eleven thousand school 
distri<5ts? 

Listen to the experience of our present Commissioners, as narrated in the 
last annual report ot the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, (1877.) 



Commissioner Beals, of Otsego couaty, says: 

Some of the districts have been described by persons who knew nothing of 
surveying or of giving correct boundaries, and the consequence is that those 
districts which are described are not perfectly bounded. In fact, no shape 
can be traced from existing bounds. (P. 383.) 

Commissioner Bush, of Chemung county: 

No record of 'the boundaries of four towns could be found, and in the others 
they are neither plain nor complete. (P. 299.) 

In this connection, let me add the statement of Commissioner Morehouse, of 
Cayuga, made at a recent association, that in his district not one town- clerk had 
the required records of district boundaries. In Clinton county, Commissioner 
Riley settled a dispute as to the boundary of a certain distiict, where quite an 
amount was involved and an appeal was taken to the State Superintendent. 
Commissioner Riley was sustained, he had the map caretuUy prepared, and he 
dt posited it in the town-clerk*s office. Within a year, he had occasion to con- 
sult it, he called for it, and it could not be found. 

But the law permits injustice, as well as perplexity. Let us continue, from 
the Superintendent's last report. 

Commissioner Wright, of Westchester county : 

Another matter of disapproval is the constantly recurring wrangles with 
refeieuceto district boundary lines. Some of these boundary lines seem to 
possess the elasticity of rubber, and appear or disappear with the erratic move- 
ments of a comet or a meteoric shower. There is nearly as much diversity of 
opinion in a district as regards its boundaries as there are inhabitants therein; 
and some childless, well-to-do citizen, with a natural aversion to tax-paying, 
whose residence is contiguous to the supposed boundary, finds it exceedinpcly 
convenient to place himself at will in the district blessed with the fewest 
privileges and the lowest assessment lisdi. (P. 429.) 

Commissioner Reed, of Putnam county, gives a practical illustration of this : 

Districts Nos. 3 and 4 in the town of Kent, join. No. 1 reported &2 children 
of school age, and an assessed valuation of il^l3,OO0. No. 4 reported 48 children 
of school age, and an assessed valuation of $46,^^00. Of the amount reporteii 
by No. 4, probably $12,000 is within th«' bounds of No. 3, and since the reports 
were made, property representing about $4,0(J0 of the amount reported by Lio. 
3 has been purchased by persons residing in No. 4, (thus leaving only $9,00(' of 
the $25,000 situated in No. 3, subject to school- tax in No. 3.) Yet No. 3 has 
always supportedthe better school, and for a longer time. As the whole of 
this property is Worked by the owners who reside on the adjoining property 
in No. 4, the taxes will be paid in that district. As the law now is, there is no 
way to prevent one district from absorbing all the taxable property of anotherr 
and leave it entirely without means to support a school. (P. 387.) 

The possibility and frequency of sharp practice in this matter of district 

boundaries is even better Illustrated by Commissioner Dewey, of Franklin 

county : 

As a rule, the inhabitants are poor, and the taxes on the non-resident lands 
contribute largely to the support of the schools. On examination of the con- 
dition of those districts and their bounds, I found this means of support very 
unequally distributed. Some districts, seeing the advantage derived from a 
large amount of territory, had managed to have all the vacant lands adjoin- 
ing set into their district, and in some cases nearly surrounded their less ener- 
getic neighbors. In this way the large districts woiild erect a good, comfortable 
school-house, and secure the services of competent teachers, at a mere nomi- 
nal expense to themselves, while the small, feeble districts, shut in a email 
territory, and dependent on their own resources, became discouraged. (P. 327.) 

It must not be inferred from these instances, and hundreds like them which 



yon can supply from your own experience, that people are particularly roeun 
in evading their school-tax. People evade all faxes, as far as they can. Hardly 
a week ago asbowman tried to pass through the custom-house two big oion- 
keys imported for exhibition on the ground that they were immigrants ; he 
offered to show that they could say '* yes " and *• no " in German, and con- 
tended that they were therefore human beings. Death and taxes are n cognized 
as inevitable, but they are seldom welcome. 

Now in the present indefinite state of district boundaries, there is every 
temptation to get into the district when the school-tax is lightest, and hence 
the Commissioner has to contend not. only with uncertainty, but with close- 
fisted dishonesty. It is avarice which gives the venom to these con- 
tests over district boundaries. Hence it is a tedious and thankless task to in- 
terfere; even after the decision is rendered and sustained by the Department, 
Sf ed^ of bitterness remain to spring up in every succeeding year. Not only, 
therefore, is much of the Commissioner's time, often one third, occupied by 
tl)«se disputes, but his influence is weakened, and the school suffers by the 
animosities which have been developed in the district. 

We have seen that the whole time and care of the Commissioner would be 
insujfficient to secure effective supervision ; we have shown that even if it were 
sufficient, it can not be given, since much of it is occupied with disputes result- 
ing only in injury to the school. Is it not then an established fact, that our 
district schools have no effective supervision ? 

Some who are not acquainted with our schools may ask : "Does not the law 
put them under the supervision of trustees?" 

'' It is a noticeable fact, that not one of the reports of the State Superinten- 
dents of the last thirty years even refers to trustees . under the topic of super- 



vision." 



I made tlie above statemet at a county association, not long as:o, and I was 

interrupted, A trustee who was present insisted that Supt. Gilmour's report 

for 1876 spoke of supervision by trustees. The passage is as follows : 

In the rural districts the schools are niostly ungraded, and such supervision 
as they receive is exercised by trustees, and by School-Commissioners elected 
by the people. Trustees, I have reasoD to believe, seldom visit the schools 
under their charge, iu many cases cate little what kind of a school they have, 
and oftentimes endeavor to popularize their administration by ** running as 
cheap a school as possible." (P. 49.) 

The trustee was right, you see. 

**Be-j5orra, the king sh poke to me," boasted an Irisliman, soon after the 
passage of a royal personage through the village. 

** And fwhat did he shpake to ye?" was the eager response. 

" * Get out o* the road, ye dhirty blackguard,^ was his very words," and Pat 
strutted on. 

Supt. Gilmour has "shpoke *' of supervision by trustees, but he is the only 
one. Why the others have neglected them, will appear when we -quote, pres- 
ently, from the statements made by Commissioners in the Superintendent's 
last report. It may be mentioned, incidentally, that the supervision exercised 
by the trustee of Dibtrict No, 12, Constantia, who can neither read nor write, 
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but who has just been re-elected, by a German trustee near Palmyra who can 
not speak a word of English, by a tiustee near Syracuse who hires himself 
as teacher, might not be all that is contemplated under that term. There was 
a trustee in Homer, last year, who could neither read nor write. He was not 
re-elected, but the district showed the effect of bis supervision by formally 
voting to use for the next five years ** whatever text books they damn please." 

Do our schools need effective supervision ? 

If not, all our educational authorities are strangely at fault. 

State Superintendent Weaver, said : 

No comprehensive system of education, embraoiug so wide a field as ours, 
and requiring such au extended subdivision ot labor, will produce results much 
better, or much worse,, than the character of the supervision it employs. (Re- 
port. 1872, p. 55.) ' 

State Superintendent Henry S. Randall, said : 

It is a point generally conceded amon^ those familiar with the subject of 
education, that the success of public schools depends more upon supervitiioti 
than upon any other one agency; that this is, indeed, that indispensable one 
fluency without which all others hav&failed. Legislation may provide bounti- 
fully for tbe education of teachers; it may prescribe high standards of qualifi- 
cation; it may make* stringent and wise regulations in regard to the duties of 
all connected with the administration of the system: but parsimony will 
evade, ignorance maladminister, or apathy render inefficient the best school 
laws, unless their execution is watched over and enforced by intelligent, active 
and independent supervision. (Report, 1854, pp. 25-6.) 

Can the need be stated more clearly ? Need I go on to quote from Horace 
M^5nn and every other educational authority ? 

There is (me especial need of supei-vision peculiar to this State: I refer to 
the classification of teachers. There are to-day scores of good teachers who 
are out of employment ; there are hundreds of capable men engaged in other 
occupations who were born teachers,; but whose labor is better rewarded in 
other vocations; there are thousands .K)f poor teachers who are at work in the 
school-room. Why is this ? BecaoEe there is no thorough system of classi- 
fication, by which th^ public may distinguish the good teacher from the poor 
one. Ai.. 

Almost all our good teachers are < underpaid. What is the remedy? To 
raise the wages of teachers by act of Legislature? to establish a system of 
pensions for them to nibble on when they are used up and turned outtogra^s? 

By no means. That would but increase the competition for positions. A 
sole trustee in Oswego county was elected about halt-past eight o'clock in the 
evening of the second Tuesday of October. Before noon the next day, he had 
received forty-two application for his school, and not one of the candidates 
asked for higher wages or for a pension. If those attractions had been added 
to the position, the trustee would haVe had to barricade his house. 

A.11 that good teachers ask, all that they need, is a system of discrimination, 
lunsure to them that only competent teachers shall be employed, that success 
in the school-room shall be recognized and rewarded, even that the preference 
among several applicants shall be given to the most worthy, and they will be 
willing to let the wages take care of themselves. 

At pje*ent, good teachers have no such encouragement. Asfde from the 



Ticpotisni, tLe subservience to political niagDates, the weak good nature which 
Consults the need of some frendless girl for a place rather than the need of the 
school for a teacher, and the many other considerations which lead trustees to 
cliouse upon other grounds than that of fitness, there remains the plain fact 
that we have no standard of fitness. 

Certificates are, to be sure, of three grades, and certain general principles for 
gi-anting them are laid down in the Code. But usage varies most lamentably, 
The firm with which I am connected prints most of tte certificates issued by 
Commissioners of this Stale, and Irom tljeir orders we can judge how many 
] icenses of each grade they grant. Tim usual proportion is one of the first grade 
to tw^o of the second and three of the third. But eome Commissi* ners use 
more of the first grade than of tlie third; another uses taone at all of the third 
grade; about one-fourth use an equal number of each grwde. Of course there is 
nn such difference as this in the qualifications of the teachers in the difi'erent 
counties, and censequently the grade of the certificate is a circumstance which 
deserves and which receives little consideration. 

The only Commissioner in |his State who ever gave me a certificate was a 
graduate of Brown University, was afterward a member of the Asstmbly, and 
U now the editor of a leading Republicifh paper. He once announced a teach- 
ers' examination at the school house where I taught. Few teachers came, and 
he invited my highest class to enter. They passed pretty well, and he gave to 
every member, including two boys twelve years old, first grade certificates. 

In one of the Hudson River counties a prominent politician wiote to the 
commissioner that his daughter would be unable to attend bis examination but 
would like a first-grade certificate. The obliging Commissioner sent one by re- 
turn mall The politician then published in the local papers his own letter, the 
letter of the Commissioner, and the certificate, which stated that, having exam- 
ined Miss Flora Smith, and having ascertained her qualifications in respect to 
moral character, learning and ability to instruct a Common School, he hereby 
ceitified that she was duly qualified, and that her experience in and devotion 
to the profession entitled her to the rank of a teacher of the First Grade. Ap- 
pended to these documents was the interesting information that if Miss 
Florence Smith lived to the 17th of next July she would be two yeais old. 

But apart from all the diversity of practice upon the part of Commissioners, 
it is impossible for them to grade teachers with entire accuracy, owing p in- 
cipally to the continual changes among them, and the lack of a settled course 
of study in their schools. 

John Phoenix used to complain of the want of gradation in English adjec- 
tives. We use big ones to describe little things, and when we come to a big 
thing wtf have no adjectives left. You know the story of the Frenchman who 
went to Niagara. He had derived his knowlege ol the language from colUxjuial 
use, and applied it accordingly. So when he got to Suspension Bridg. and saw 
the water-fall in the distance, he called out "Sublime." When he i-tood (>ver 
the American fall and saw the water glide over the precipice, he cried "M»gni- 
ficent.'* But when he crept under the Hoi'se-shoe fall, and realized w hut a 
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fearful mass of water was plunging down,, hour «fter hour, day aud night, 

year by year, for the first time he felt the real spiiit of the cataract; his soul 

was moved, and in trembling tones he uttered the American superlative: 

*' Pretty good!" 

Now the ingenious Mr. Phoenix proposed that instead of three degrees of 

CO nparison we have a hundred, and indicate them by nuUierals. >We could 

then be exact in oui; language. Thus, instead of: 

On a very beautiful day in midsummer, an extremely lovely maiden leaned 
upon the arm of an excessively handsome youth in tenderest ecstasy, when 
veiy suddenly a horibly cruel parent appeared with an appallingly heavy cane 
and put the ever so pitiable young man into very abject terror, 

We should have: 

On a 76 per cent, fine day in midsummer, an 80 per cent, lovely maiden 
leaned upon the arm of a 100 per cent handsome youth (I assume that the 
author is a woman: otherwise these two percentages should be reversed,) in 94 
per cent, ecstasy, when 100 per cent, suddenly, a 93 per cent cruel patent ap- 
peared with a 78 per cent, heavy cane, and put the 99 per cent, pitiable young 
man into 83 per cent, abject terror. 

You see at once what delicate shades of meaning could be conveyed, should 
this plan be adopted: I am not sure but it will come in with the Spelling Re- 
form. But even if percentage be impracticable in the case of adjectives, it 
should not be in the case of teachers. Surely there should be some more defin- 
ite way of grading teachers than one which gives such an estimate as this, 
which I heard made by a commissioner, not long f^ince: 

O well, she is fair to middling. Shfe might do well and then again she might 
not. She has some good points and 'probably you could not do much better 
than to hSre her, but you can't always tell. 

You have heard something like this before: 

My name's Jack Buni«by, and what I says I stands to. Do I believe that this 
here Son and Heir*s gone down, my lads? Mayhap. Do I say so? Which ? 
The bearings of this observation lays in the application of it. That ant no 
part of my duty. {Domhey <fe Son^ Chapte7' XXIII) 

It is of this imperfect and indifl:erenLvaluation of their services that teachers 
complain. School supervision is not merely surveillance. 

An inspection is a visit for the purposes of observation, of oversight, of sup- 
erintendence. Its aim is to observe the tone and spirit of the school, the con- 
duct and application of the pupils, the management and methods of the teacher, 
and the fitness and condition of the premises. Good inspection commends ex- 
cellence; gently indicates faults, defects and errors; and sugi:ests improve- 
ment as occasion requires. By the expectation of visits of inspection of the 
right sort, teachers are stimulated to fidelity and to efforts for advancement in 
efficiency. While inppection has for its object to stimulate, encourage and guide 
both teachers and pupils, this is not the limit of its scope. It has another im- 
portant purpose: that of enabling the inspector to acquire valuable information 
as a basis f«»r action in the administration of the system. (30^A Report^ Bostouy 
Sept 1876,^.84.) 

Theoretically, then, all authorities agree that our schools need efficient super- 
vision. But we are dealing with facts. Does the condition of our schools to- 
day show the need of a better system of supervision? 

Our authority on this subject must be the reports of the School Commis-^ 
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sioners. Let us take the last report of the State Superintendent, and call upon 
the C<»mmissioner8 by counties to relate their experience. 

Commissioner McCulloch, of Albany county, what have you to say upon this 
subject? 

Commissioner McCulloch speaks: 

One of the most Berloas obstacles in the way of progress is iudiffereuce on 
the part of trastees. In some cases the schools have been let to the lowest 
bidder, without regard to the wants of the districts. (P. 287.) 

Commissioner Sisson, of Albany county: 

The schools are too small to be first ol^ss without being burdensome, except 
in the villages. Nominally our schools are said to be free, but practically they 
are tiot. Taxation is very unequal, for while the larger schools, the village 
schools, receive from the school fund and tax sufficient to pay teachers for from 
eight to ten months in the year, the smaller school districts must necessarily 
pay additional school tax to keep open the required time to participate in the 
public or school money. (Pp. 288-9.) 

Commissioner Mcintosh, of Allegany county: 

Another prolific source of the condition of schools and school houses is the 
custom of electing trustees who are incompetent to perform the duties of tbe 
office, and who have no interest in the school, except to l^ire the cheapest 
teacher, and. generally, to conduct the business of the district in the cheapest 
possible manner. (P. 290 ) 

Commissioner Wallace, of Cattaraugus county: 

People, in selecting a trustee, do not usually consider his qualifications, but 
generally choose the most illiterate and disinterested person in the district. 
The school houses in my distiict, as a general rule, are in a dilapitated coudi- 
tion, and do not compare with other public buildings in the district. (Pp. 294-5) 

Commissioner Morehouse, of Cayuga county: 

After visiting the schools of this district, I am compelled to say that I have 
been sadly disappointed in finding the schools so poorly cared for, and so inef- 
ficient. I believe that it is impossible to elevate the grade of our schools until 
we can have better teachers, and we can never have better teachers until we 
have better school officers. (P. 296-7.) 

Commissioner Bush, of Chemung county : 

In most parts of the county there is evinced very little interest in schools. 
Many of the school houses are uncomfortable, uncared for and unfurnished. 
Many of the privies have no vaults. Some appear not to have been cleaned 
since they were built, and, in a few instances, the stench from this source is 
in summer unpleasantly perceptible in the school-room. Two school-houses 
have no privies at all. No. 3, Erin, has a new school-house, but no privy, as 
the district did not vote to build one, and the trustees neglect to, although 
directed to do so by the Commissioner. (P. 299—300.) 

Commissioner Freeman, of Chenango county; 

I think I can see defects which can neyer be wholly obviated under the pres- 
ent management. Until township schools are organized, under the manage- 
ment of town boards, I fear we shall not attain the highest excellence in our 
schools; until then we may not secure uniformity in new school-houses, text- 
books, and a uniform grading of schooTs and teachers, together with the 
permanent appointment of professional teachers. The present system is 
faulty in many particulars. Often the trustees are men who have no interest 
in the schools, except a money interest, and a desire to make them as cheap 
as possible. Again, they are usually changed every year, and the consequence 
is that the whole school undergoes a change — a change of teacher, a change 
in the whole make-up of the school, a change in its character and quality, and 
the reports to the Commissioner scarcely intelligible, and many of them 
positively wrong. (P. 303.) 
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• Commissioner Barber, ot Chenango county: 

There are, perhaps, no duties directly connected with the interests of our 
common schools of {{greater importance than those resting upon trustees, and 
yet, in many of our districts, men wholly incompetent to fulfil the duties of 
the office are elected. The results often are, cheap teachers, dear schools, any 
auiouitt of trouble in the district. CouM some change be made in this, it 
would greatly serve the interest of our public schools. (P. 305.) 

Commissioner Riley, of Clinton county: 

Of the eighty-four districts in this commissioner district, which employ but 
one teacher each, only twenty-three employed the san>e teacher for two conse- 
cutivt» terms. ^ No real progress can reasonably be expected when the teacher 
has been retained just long enough iiq. become acquainted with the needs of the 
different pupils, and is then dismissed and the place filled with another, who 
traverses the same ground and experiences the same difficulties. In my opin- 
ion, many of the hindrances to goocl schools that necessarily grow out of the 
district organization would be overcome by placing the schools of the town un- 
der the control of a Town Board of Education, consisting of nine members, to 
be elected by the voters of the town. (P. 307-8.) 

Commissioner Whitbecij, of Columbia county: 

This commissioner district is composed mostly of farming districts. We 
have no incorporated village within our bounds. Our wai ts are many. Among 
others, we want reconstruction in our organization and government. Let there 
be elected in each town, at its annual town meeting, two school inspectors, 
each elector voting for one candidate, thus removing all political considera- 
tions in the government of schocUs. Let the Board of Education hire the 
teachers of the district, and elect once in three years a School Commissioner, 
who shall be secretary of the Board! of Education. Let the amount annuallv 
raisea by the State as public moneys for distribution be considerably increased, 
and the remainder of the money necessary for the maintenance of the schools 
of the district be audited by the Board of Supervisors, and assessed by them 
upon all taxable property of the district. (P. 311) 

Commissioner Van Valkenburg, of Columbia county : 

The schools under my jurisdiction I shall class asNos. 1, 2 and 3, and 
limit them geographically. The territory under my supervision extends from 
the Hudson River on the West to the Massachusetts line on the east. The 
schools that I class as No. 1 are thq^e in the Western section,' the most fertile 
and productive, and also the most densely populated. In this section we have 
the largest schools, which I invariably find are the best. The people here are 
generally wealthy, and employ teachers of the most experience and best repu- 
tation, paying wages ranging fr:>ai^ eight to twenty dollars per week. The 
schools that I class as No. 2 are those lying in the central part of my commis- 
sioner district. Here we have a section not as fertile and productive as the 
western, and more sparsly populated ; the schools are not as large, the people 
not so able to bear the burden of taxation, consequently a little more on the 
cheap order as to employing teachers ; wages ranging from five to ten dollars 
per week. Schools No. 3 are those lying in the eastern part, in towns border- 
ing on the State line. The laud in part of this section is cold and barren, and 
mostly used for grazing purposes. Districts here embrace a large tract of ter- 
ritory, vet the schools are small, sc^ol-houses poor, corresponding with the 
huts of the settlers scattered here and there on the sides of the mountains. 
Wages ranging from two to eight dollars per week. (P. 312.) 

Commissioner Mcintosh, of Delaware county : 

The success of a school depends, in a great measure, on the trustee. Many 
districts do not properly consider this matter at their annual meetings, but 
elect to that important office any one who is wiling to accept." (P, 315.) 

Commissioner Whiting, of Erie county. 

It seems that many of the trustees do not manifest the same zeal in employ- 
ing teachers that they do in employing mechanics and other workmen. If they 
employ a mechanic, they invariably get a good one, one they know per- 
sonally or by reputation that does his work well, and they are willing to pay 
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good fair wages. Bat when they hire a sdhool teacher, they look to the price 
first, and not enough co the workmnnbhip, and very few even go in to see how 
the teacher progresses, or how their children get along, and then wonder why 
the children do not progress faster. (Pp. 3J20-1.) 

Commissioner Heald, of Eessex county. 

The inhabitants' of school districts, in many oases, act unwisely by electing 
to offic a trustee or trustees, who have little, if any, interest in the schools. 
About half of the school houbes are very good acd the other half very bad and 
not really fit to be called school buildings. (Pp. S23-i,) 

Commissioner Dewey, of Franklin county. 

While we feel a satisfaction in view of the manifest increased interest in 
educational matters, and turn with pride^o the commodious school buildings 
that refiect credit on the district, and spe*&k well of the liberality and wisdom 
of their builders, there are many others in a dilapidated condition. This I at- 
tribute largely to the custom of districts annually changing their trustees, thus 
keeping in office a sucoesflion of new men who have bestowed little thought 
upon the matter of schools or their wants; whose chief atm is to get through 
tbe year with as little expense as possible. They are elected in the Fall, a^id 
Iteing unaccustomed to look after any matters except their own, in preparing 
for a long cold winter, the (fomforts of t|ie school room are neglected or for- 
g<»tten until winter closes in. the pchoo) hopse-unbanked. and the cold forbid- 
ding any outside repairs. From ten to fifty per cent of the children, after try- 
ing the experiment of alternately freezing and roasting, become either sick or 
disigusted, and are allowed to stay at home the rest of the winter. Tbe district 
thus loses a portion of its public money, p&ys more for fuel, impairs the health 
of its children, besides allowing them to grow up in idleness and ignorance, all 
to save five or ten dollars expense in the Fall. (P. 3^6.) ^ 

Commissioner Boulon, of Green county. 

Whenever the office of trustee is abolished, our schools, undoubtedly, will 
improve very much. Probably in every school district in this State there are 
more or less families — and generally tbe wealthiest— who have no children to 
Fend to school, and as they are taxed to aid in educating the rising generation, 
they will contrive every available means to secure a cheap school by giving in- 
competent teachers. This class is generally influential, and can control the 
election of trustees. Trustees are often elected that can neither read nor 
write; consequently are wholly dependent upon the accuracy and honesty of 
others for the transaction of all business ll^ol^ii^S upon them. In my judg- 
ment, a town board of education would he far better. 

Out of the eighty-six reports received by me, I think there were about fifteen 
that had the appearance of being correct.' After having returned a certain re- 
port a second time, the trustee brought^t to me and says: '* What is wrong 
about this report ?'* Said I : ** You say in your report that you have received 
t284 and have paid out 8434; is that true?" **No; that is not so." He took 
the report, went away a short time and returned it correctly balanced. (?) 

Another reported fifty-one pupils in the district, with an average attendance 
of about seven hundred. I mention these as specimens of the reports in Greene 
c<»uuty, and I presume they compare favorably with reports generally. I know 
of an instance in Greene county where a trustee neglected to report to tbe 
c«immis8ioner, and, to avoid the trouble of going to the district, and, being 
generous hearted, the commissioner matte the report for the district, and the 
nionev, of course, was apportioned in the same tpanner as if the trustee had 
done his duty. How accurate I Some trustees utterly refuse to answer some 
of the questions found in their reports. The whole matter rests with the trus- 
tees. It is often urged that such a teacher is good enough — our school is small, 
our school is backward, our school is all smair scholars, this girl is poor, that 
one has no friends, etc., etc. My answer, generally, has been, that if the school 
be backward so much more the necestity for a good teacher; that one pupil 
needs just as good a teacher as fifty; that if a girl be poor and no friends, to 
take- out your pocket books and make her a donation and not sacrifice the in- 
terests of the rising generation for the benefit of a few that do not want to 
labor but ** keep school." It is often arranged between parents who have 
teachers in their respective families and living in separate districts to recipro- 
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cate favors. You take trustee and so will I ; then you hire my son or daugh- 
ter, as the case may be, and I will hire you. Almost invariably, every man who 
accepts the office of trustee has some friend of his or that of his neighbor whocn 
he intends to hire regardless of the requisite qualifications. In my judgment 
some legislation is necessary respecting the office of trustee. I have known of 
four girls, from eleven to thirteen years of age, being licensed in the village of 
Prattsville, to teach. Those girls were fortunate, as they had influential, po- 
litical fathers. The result of such licensing is, that there were about four teacb- 
ers to a school, on an average, throughout the county, and that experienced 
teachers would not engage for tbe prices given to the inexperienced, and that 
the schools have not been advanced, to say nothing of their degenerating. 
About one half of the school houses in my district are fit for school purposes, 
while the other half are a disgrace to an enlightened community. There are 
scbool houses in which is not found a black-board, a dictionary, a globe, nor 
any maps, with pupils sitting on slabs for benches, with the legs protruding, 
and feet of pupils hanging six inches from the floor. There is, however, one 
benefit to be derived, and that is aj)ractical knowledge of the zones ; near the 
stove the torrid zone, half way back the temperate zone, while on the back seat 
is found the frigid zone. (Pp. 331, 2, 3, 4.) 

Commis-sioner Holcomb, of Herkimer county. 

No subject within the interest of common school education affords a source 
of such humiliating reflections as that of the condition of a large number of 
the school houses in this commissioner district. About one half of them are 
in good repair, having comfortable and convenient internal arrangements, and 
provided with maps, black-boards, and other necessary apparatus. Four-fif rhs 
of the other half are barely sufficient for the convenience and accommodation 
of the teachers and pupils, while what remains are to all intents and purposes 
not fit to be the habitation of an Esquimaux. It is hardly possible to speak of 
this latter class in terifis of civility. One instance illustrative of what is here 
stated is now fresh in my memory : In one of my three visitations during last 
winter, I called at a school house having four windows and one door. On en- 
tering it I found it ventilated in every part, its walls affording no security 
against the winds and the storms. The windows were partly filled with glass, 
and partly by the hats, caps, and other loose garments of the school children, 
and judging from the appearance of the old broken stove, one would suppose 
that it had been condemned for all other purposes except that of the school- 
room. In order to keep the door closed against the wind, ic was necessary to 
place a stick of wood against it, and to be tended by a boy, when the scholars 
should come in or go out. Here io^this building I found twenty children as- 
sembled with their teacher on a cold winter's day. The chief occupation of 
the scholars was travelling from their seats to the stove and vice versay while 
four-fifths of them kept up a continual coughing. The teacher apologized by 
saying that in cold, windy weather(>.he could not do much till the fire would 
get a going which usually took till the afternoon, he having nothing but green 
beech and birch wood to burn. It was an excellent place to illustrate one of 
the principles in geography — to show the temperature of different latitudes, for 
five steps would carry a person through the five zones. In going into the 
school my first business is to observe the teacher's manner of teaching and 
governing his school, and I have found it to be, in very many instances, nearly 
like the following: The classes are called on in numerical order, and while a 
class is reading, frequently little attention is paid to it, except to assist occa- 
sionally in pronouncing some of the more difficulc words in the lesson. No ex- 
planations being given by the teacher, nor a single sentence being read by him- 
self as an example for the class— his attention being frequently called to attend 
to other business — he would scarcely be able at the close of the lesson to tell 
the subject about which the class had been reading. I have some times been 
both pained and amused at the vacant stare and insane features of both teacher 
and pupils, when J have called upon the class to give the meaning of some 
simple word in the lesson, or to tell the subject about which they had been 
reading. 

These were subjects to which their attention had never been directed, and 
when I have endeavored to urge upon the teachers the importance of this 
matter, and have askedthem to define some word that their pupils could not 
tell the meaning of, while some wotild frankly own that they did not know, 
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Others would mask their ignorance behind a sort of none-of-your-business 
frown. 

There are, perhaps, no daties connected with the interest of the schools 
of more importance than those resting upon trustees 

I am constrained to say that top large a number of these officers are wholly 
incompetent, and unworthy to hold a trust so responsible. To elect men so 
incompetent to fill stations so important is not only abusing the elective fran- 
chise, but it is abusing the children, abusing the parents, and, with high-handed 
injustice, it is abusing the munificence of the State. In direct violation of law, 
they engage as teachers individuals without certificates, and whose qualifica- 
tions would never entitle them to one, the only qualification asked for being, 
'» Will you keep cheap? " (Pp. 337-9, 342.) 

Commissioner Hamilton, of Kings county : 

In ray last annual report to the Department, I recommended that the present 
district system shobld be abolished. I am now more fully pursuaded of the 
importance of sooh a change, believing that the town should maintain and 
have control of the schools within its limits. I claim the following as benefits 
to be derived from such a change : 

1. It would settle the difficulty of fixing district boundaries, which I find to 
be the source of considerable trouble and no little dissatisfiactiou. 

2. It would enable towns to establish schools of a higher grade, which to my 
mind, is a consideration of some importance. 

3. It would admit allowing the school tax to be levied and collected at the 
same time and in the same manner as other taxes in the town are collected. 

4. It would admit of the adopting of a town uniformity of text-books— a 
very important consideration. 

Other benefits to be derived from such a change might be mentioned, but I 
deem the above sufficient to give importance to the recommendation. (P. 352.) 

Commissioner Browning, of Niagara county : 

Trustees, as a rule, are dilatory in sending their annual reports, and, when 
received, are full of errors. Out of ninety-six reports received from^trustees 
out very few were entirely correct. (P. 366 ) 

Commissioner Chapin, of Ontario county : 

The evil now existing is that, in districts of small assessable property and 
wealth, the trustees from various motives — of economy or, perhaps, parsimony 
—refuse to lay sufficient tax. to maintain a good teacher or teachers in their 
schools, but are content with a poor teacher, or at least with only such a teacher 
as can be secured at the lowest salary, white, in large and wealthier districts, 
the necessary tax to maintain first-class teachers is more cheerfully and more 
easily borne, and the pupi's of such districts enjoy all the advantages of the 
best instruction by the very best teachers. This inequality in advantages for 
instruction in the different schools should; if possible, be at once corrected. 
(P. 37U.) 

Commissioner Seals, of Otsego county: 

Districts should be careful to place competent men in the position of trustees; 
it Wv)u]d be a saving in the end. Trustees and patrons, too, are often ot the 
opinion that their ** school is so backward that almost any one can teach it; " 
and so, of course, they hire a third-class. ** cheap teacher,'* who, too often, 
proves to be the dearest, and the result sometimes is that, through parents and 
teachers combined, the children grow up t» be third-class citizens. (P. 383.) 

Commissioner Reed, of Putnam county : 

Some districts are entirely without school apparatus— not having even a 
black-board; and there are few that have anything lilce what should be in the 
smallest district. There is a great diff^erence of opinion, in nearly all districts, 
in regard to the grade of school required, or at least in regard to the amount of 
wages they should pay, consequently with every change of trustee there is 
lil<ely to be a change of teacher. A few districts, covering a large extent, are 
so thinly settled that the schools are quite small, and the people are so poor 
that it would take from three to four per cent, of the assessed valuation to 
support a respectable school for forty weeks. They emplov the cheapest 
teacher they can find, who can get even a third-grade certificate, and have 
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school ouly twenty-eight weeks. I^ think the present system of diatricts and 
trustees should be abolished, and all the schools of a town be placed under a 
town board. (Pp. 386-7.) 

Commissioner Brownlee, of Richmond county : 

A project ha<« been advanced to arrange all the schools of any one town un- 
der one management, doing away with district boundaries (a constant source 
of trouble,) and equalizing the school- tax over the whole town. In my jude- 
ment this is very desirable. There are small districts in this county which 
have to raise from five to ten tlmes.as much school tax as some others, in order 
to have a reasonably good teacher.. Some such plan would be a grand supple- 
menting of the free school law. (P. Bli^^.) 

Comnlissioner Goodale, of St. Iiawrenee county; 

We have a class of trustees wh^;Ki)ow little or nothing about a school, or 
what it ought to be, and cannot make out a district repcTrt. Of the whole 
number of reports in my district, oply one was correct in all respects, and two 
more nearly so, while many ^.©r^, 9o imperfect and incorrect that I had to 
make them over as best I could, sending some back for correction, when they 
were so far incorrect that I could make nothing of them. If our districts 
would put the best men into office, instead of those who will spend the least 
money, it would be a great help to our schools. (P. 383.) 
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Commissioner Roe, of Saratoga county: 

The great fault of which I would complain, if I complain at all, is that trus- 
tees are elected in very many instances, with this one object in view, viz: a 
cheap school. Setting aside the interests of the children, 4ind looking only to 
to the interests of the tax- payers. ' Asking the teachers two questions: First, 
have you a license ? — not inquiring Respecting grade of license, experience or 
past reputation. Second, how cheap wtll you teach f (P. 395.) 

Commissioner Shurter, of Saratoga county: 

Each year a party who def^ire a good teacher and school, and are willing to 
pay a reasonable price for the same, and another party who want the very 
cheapest, meec in the annual meeting, and have a contest-^-some times with 
hard words, illegal voting, blows, etc. One year • ue party is victorious, and 
the next year the other party, thereby making a radical change in the kind of 
instruction given from year to year. , (P. 399.) 

Commissioner Benjamin, of SuQolk county: 

The majority of trustees* reporfc«riS!Bceived by me, during the past seven years, 
have abounded in such palpable blunders and errors as to destroy nearly all 
confidence in any of the statements .contained in them. I believe the efficiency 
of our common school system might be greatly improved by intrusting the im- 
mediate supervision of our schools tcf more intelligent and reponsible agents. 
(P, 401.) 

Commissioner Holden, of Ulster county : 

In'a majority of districts electing but one trustee, teachers have been changed 
since the first of October. (P. 410.) 

Commissioner Brower, of Westchester county: 

I refer to those clever young Misses, just out of school, whose friends i ter- 
cede with the trustees to allow the^^Au opportunity to **keep" their district 
schools just for the summer perhapSz As they can " board at home," their ser- 
vices can be obtained for a trifle, and the economical official is some times in- 
duced to yield to friendly solicitations, and the farce of " keeping school '* is 
again enacted to the disgust of the more intelligent and sensible portion of the 
community. While it affords me great pleasure to state that many of the trus- 
tees are very prompt and efficient in the discharge of their duties, I am con- 
strained to add that not a few are wholly unable or unwilling to property fill 
this responsible position. Teachers are sometimes employed by them with 
little or no reference to their qualifications, and allowed to commence teach' 
itig without a certificate and are as readily dismissed for the most trivial and 
ridiculous cause. (P. 422-^.) 
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Comini&sioDer Wright, of Westchester county : 

Among the objects of my severe condemnatiou, I number the school trustees. 
Of course, there are honorable exceptions, but they are but the necessary proofs 
of the existing rule. Many persons seem to consider tbe office of school trustee 
about equivalent to that of pound master, minus the responsibility and com- 
pensation attached to the latter position.. So long as a pen is provided, iu 
which to gather, five days in the week, his own and the children of the public, 
he considers his official duties well and truly performed. No conveniences 
are arranged for the comfort of the children ; no provision is made for their 
mental advancement — a mere building — and even that one necessity as cheaply 
constructed as possible, in many instances allowed to fall to pieces a clapboard 
at a time; standing on the verge of the highway in order that not a single foot 
of arable land may be incumbered with iti the interior of which posesses 
no attractions (unless provided througUj'^^ personal exertions and private 
purse of the teacher,) to invite the attel^dance of the boys and girls of the ■ 
neigh borliood. Not a sign of any apparatus by which the lessons are made 
ea.silj understood, and lasting iu such undei;stauding, in some cases not even a 
piece of chalk to place a problem on the roughly painted black-board. (P.427.) 

I have quoted from but one Report, and that the last one issued. Surely I 
need not multiply this evidence. I will not even quote the careful te&iimony 
of Commissioner Taylor, of Sullivan county, which was given in the School 
Bulletin for January, 1876. The witnesses I have sumnjoned are competent; 
their testimony is conclusive. 

I assume, then, that two facts have been proved : 

(1) That our district schools have no effective supervision. 

(2) That they need it 

It remains for us to consider how they shall receive it, 

I know of but two plans which have been proposed ; one is the payment of 
district tiustees for iheir services ; the other is the adoption of the Township 
System. 

After devoting two sessions to tbe discussion of this matter, the Chemung 

County Teachers' Association, one week ago last Saturday, passed resolutions 

in which the remedy proposed is stated in .the following parngraph : 

These trustees be paid for the time aotO^ly employed, and be compelled to 
visit tbe school at least once a month. 

Substantially this plan is recommended in the last Superintendent's Report 

by Commissioners Bush, Barber, HeaicKand Holcomb On the other hand, 

a fatal objection to this project is clearly expressed by Commissioner Browulee, 

whose continuous term of office has been double that of any of his associates. 

lie says : 

Some suggestions have been made to attatchsome compensation to the office 
of trustee. This, it seems to me, would be very unfortunate. No coinpensn- 
tion likely to be obtained from the district would be sufficient to induce the 
right man to accept the office, if not already so inclined ; and a smal* pittance 
of renumeration would induce 8ome to accept tbe office whose presence in it 
would be the reverse of desirable. (Pp. 380, 390.) 

In 186^, the Pennsylvania Convention of County Superintendents voted, 46 
to 8, that the school- district directors ought to be paid for their services. 
Referring to this action. State Superintendent Wickersham says : 

I am compelled to think that suoh a change would damrge.the syBtem. 

(1) Because the cost of such a directf»ry would be a hea^y burden. 

(2) Because in tbe course of years it would add little or nothing to the in- 
come of any director. 
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(3) Because it would tend to defn^ade the office. Badly qualified as luaoy 
directors now are, this change would tend to introduce into boards of school 
directors large numbers of the lowest grade of office-seekers, and to drive out 
of them hundreds of men who have given their time freely to promote the 
good of the schools. There are to-day serving in the several school-boarda 
throughout the commonwealth, large numbers of gentlemen who have held 
hign office in the State, retired business men, clergymen, lawyers, doctors, 
prominent merchants, high-toned farmers and mechanics, who would scorn to 
receive a little pittance for their services, but who will gladly render theru 
gratuitously in the hope of promoting the public good. The services rendered 
to our schools by this class of citizens can not be spared. (Report, 1869, pp. 
XV, XVL) 

A practical illustration will show tjie justice of this reasoning. I know of 
one district-officer in this State who receives a salary. At its last annual meet- 
ing, the village of Kingsboro, Fulton county, voted to pay the district clerk for 
his services during the current year; the sum of five dollars. 

Now the duties of a district clerk cover two pages of the Code of Public 
Instruction, (see pp. 129, 180,) involving ten specifications^ and enforced by two 
penalties, one of five dollars and one of fifty dollars. 

Certainly these provisions imply considerable responsibility and a great deal 
of work. I can understand how ft man may undertake this responsibility and 
this labor because he feels it to be his duty to the district, or because he Cv>vets 
the small honor which attaches to a public office, or because he is fond of exer- 
cising his penmanship upon permanent records, or because he has little else to 
do and wants something to occupy his time ; or I can understand how a man 
may undertake this responsibility and this labor for a reasonable compensation, 
say fifty dollars or even twenty dollars a year, for the sake of the money. 
But that a man who would not othei^vise undertake this responsibility and this 
labor, would undertake it for five dollars, or that a man who would otherwise 
do the work imperfectly would do it as well as he could for five dollars, would 
imply that he rated his services too low to be a competent district officer. 

Still more forcibly does this reasoning apply to the far more responsible and 
laborious office of school -trilstee. 

But we may go further than this. Suppose it were practicable to expend in 
this way one sixth of our entire State school-tax and give to trustees a salary 
of say twenty dollars a year, and suppose that this salary would command the 
zealous efforts of the three best men in every district of the State: it remains 
true that these three best men would not, in most cases, be good enough to se- 
cure effective supervision. 

What are the duties of a school trustee? 

His cliief clerical labor is the making of his annual report, thirty-three items 
of which are specified in the Code, some of them embodying elaborate compu- 
tatious. As has been already testified by Commissioners, these reports are now 
nearly valueless, because of their g'aring innccurr.cies. But the inaccuracies so 
easily detected are the mere arithmetical mistakes in arranging and adding 
columns. The Commidsioner has no check upon the inaccuracy of the original 
statistics, which may have been, and usually are, the merest guesses. To make 
a thoroughly accurate and complete report is work for a mind trained to careful 
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judgment, exact thinking and clerical habits. Seventy-five, or twenty-five, 
such men in every township are not to be found, even for twenty dollars a 
year. 

Again, the trustee is the executive officer of the district. He is to call special 
meetings whenever he deems it proper; to divide and assign the public 
moneys; to make out the tax-list; to purchase, lease or build, furnish, insurev 
keep in repair and have charge of the school-house, with power to permit its 
use for other than school purposes. 

All this requires an exact, far-sighted, first-class business man. Are thei'e 
seventy five such men in every town in this State, holding back from the ofl^ce 
of school-trustee until they can get with it a salary of twenty dollars a year? 

But all these duties are trifling, compared with the main responsibility of the 
trustee : the fixing of the course of study, the hiring of teachers, and the super- 
vision of the school. In practice, the first and last of these duties are ignored ; 
the course of study is left to the teacher, and the teacher is left to himself. 
But the law puts the courseof study into. the hands of the trustee, as of course it 
should : for who would have not only classification and methods but the very 
selection of subjects in which instruction shall be given, left to the capricious 
A\iU of inexperienced and constantly shifUng teachers ? Can three men intelli- 
gent enough to fix a course of study for their schools be hired in every district 
in this State, even for twenty dollars a year? 

The trustee is to select and hire teachers. You, gentlemen, who have made 

education a study, and who have examined hundreds of candidates for licenses, 

know how difficult it is to predict who wiU be successful teachers. You know 

bow little is implied in the grade of the certificate, and of what slight value 

are recommendations. Can three men be found in every district in this State, 

capable to judge what kind of a teacher their school needs, and whether an 

applicant is that kind of a teacher? capable to estimate his literary, moral, 

social qualifications? large minded enough to judge him by what he is and not 

for how little he will teach for ? 

The trustee is to supervise the school. 'He is to visit it frequently; to com- 
mend, counsel, remonstrate ; to see that the course of study is faithfully carried 

out by intelligent methods, that the discipline is healthy, that the moral tone of 

the school is pure and elevating. Can the 11,000 districts of thislState furnish 

thirty thousand men fit for this responsibility, even at a salary of twenty 

dollars a year ? 

To any man possessing a jupt conception of all that these questions imply, 
they carry their own answer. This State can r ot, no State in this Union can, 
even for twenty dollars a year, furnish three such men or one such man to 
every four square miles. 

Even if the State were willing to undergo this expense, therefore,— an ex. 
pense nearly double the combined amounts which are paid to School Commis- 
sioners and to State Normal Schools, it is a fact that paid trustees would not 
give our district schools effective supervision, first, because a sufficient number 
of qualified men can not be found, and, second, because even if they could be 
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found, they arc DOt the kind of men who would be attracted to the oflBce by 
the twenty dollars a year. 

Hence we are driven to the other of the two plans proposed : the adoption 
of the Township System. 

What is the Township System? Its leading features ad adopted by other 

Slates are mainly as follows : 

The Township System abolishes District boundaries. The school property 
now owned by each District will become the property ol the Town, of course 
by appraisal and assessment. The present annual District meetings will be 
merged in the Annual Town Meeting. In place of the Trustees, Clerk, Collec- 
tor and Librarian, elected in each d^ftrict, there will be a Town Board of Edu* 
cation and other needed officers elected at Town Meeting. To this Board of 
Education will be intrusted the care of all the school property in the Town, 
the hiring. of all the teachers in the Town, and the general charge of all the 
schools of the Town. Whatever local tax may be voted for the support of the 
schools will be raised by a Town tax, without regard to former District boun- 
daries. All public schools, of whatever grade, will be free to all inhabitants of 
the Town, of legal school age. In other words, the unit of our School System, 
as of our Municipal System, will be the Town, instead. of the District. 

As w^e are dealing not with theory but with facts, and as the facts I thall lay 
before yon will put in clear light the benefits we may hope to reap from the 
adoption of this syst« m, I shall proceed at once to sketch the experience of 
those States which have adopted it. 

In our own State, it has received fair trial in at least two instances. The 
following statement was made in 1876 by the principal of the school : 

The Union Free School of (lareuce was organized in the fall of 1869. 

It is composed of seven common school districts, situated in an agricultural 
district having but one small villag;^, the village of Clarence, within its limits. 
Although the district is in three different towns, its area is about that of an 
ordinary township; therefore it affords a fair test of the township system of 
schools. 

The primary departments are taught in the honses formerly used by the 
district 8cbot>ls, while the higher grades are gathered into the buDdtng, cen- 
trally located at Clarence. TheJ^wo departments in this building employ the 
services of three teachers, who. with the seven primary teachers make up a 
corps of ten. 

The school is greatly indebted to Jared Parker, M. D. for generous contribu- 
tions to its laboratory and library .as well as for the greater gift towards a per- 
manent endowment fund. In 187J?l>r. Parker offered to give $16,(»00, provided 
an equal amount was raised by taxation upon the district. The proposition 
was accepted and the fund is being collected in ten equal instalments. It U 
expected tf^at this fund, producing a yearly income of $2,100, will when paid up 
be sufficient to support the schools without taxation. 

It should be stated however, that this endowment does not at the present 
time lessen the taxation, as the annual instalment of $1,500, together with the 
interest on the unpaid part of the fund, brings the rate of tax even higher than 
it would be without the endowment. 

The success of the system has been such as to quiet all opposition, although 
both the organization and the endowment scheme were opposed by a large 
minority. It is found that the average cost of teachers' wages in the Union 
District is slightly above that of ordinary country schools, but less than the 
price paid by neighboring village schools. In the town of Cheektowaga, which 
the Commissioner informs me has the best schools of any town in bis district, 
the average of teachers' wages is $316.58, per year; while the Union District 
pays $376.21, a difference of $59.63; against the latter. I regard this difference 
as more than counterbalanced by the experience and superior qualifications of 
our teaohers, three of whom bold Normal School diplomas, and five others are 
graduates of the academic department of the Union School. 

The forowiug figures taken from the trustees' reports to the Commissioner 
exhibit some of the results of the township system. 
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gh]Bee:towaga> clarence. 

Ko. of school children 1059 496 

Ko. who attend school some portion of 

theyisar 535 , ,.,403 

Per cent, of the number refi^istered upon 

the number of school age. ...... .,..». 51 ..> , 81 

Average daily attendance 214.56 205.85 

Per cent, of daily attendance upon the 

No. of school age 20 , ^; 42 

Rate of school tax 3>^ mills 3^ mills. 

(^heektowaga contains no villages and therefore has no expensive schools to 
support; yet the rate of taxation is one fourth of a mill greater, A greater 
Income to the Union District from the SfiMe causes this difference. 

Thus the people of Clarence provide tfaid advantages of a high school at a 
lower rate of taxation than that paid to support district schools. 

Finally, Cheetkowaga with more than twice as many children of school age 
l>are1y shows a greater average atteudantse than Olarence. This is owing to the 
fact that we hold our pupils in the Academic Department seVeral years after 
they would have left the district school altogether. 

Children of sixteen years have outgrown, or think they have tmtgrown the 
common school of the present day. But few above that age can be found in 
the schools. Paobably every town contains .one hundred such youth, ten of 
vrhom. it may be. seek higher training in some distant academy, while the re- 
maining moiety gain no more than the rudiments of an education. This is the 
very class we reach with our school. At the present time there are one hun- 
dred and twenty -five pupils enrolled in the^ Academic Department, eighty-five 
o¥ whom are residents of the district. 

The average age of these pupils is seventeen years. Not more than one- 
fourth of this number could afford to pay in some distant town or city for the 
higher culture they now receive at home. During the past six years we have 
taught scores of youth who would never have attended any other school, but 
who are now successful teachers, clerks or students in the professions. 

The success of our township system commands the admiration of our neigh- 
bors, while it is justly the pride of our citizens. A marked effect of the orga- 
nization is noticed in the advance in the value of real estate of twenty-five per 
cent, above the prices of five years ago even in the remote parts of the district, 
while fifty percent, is a low estimate for the advance in the more oentri^ por- 
tions. This may be owing in part to the attractions of the endowment, but as 
there yet remain seven payments to be ratsed by tax upon the district^ it is 
probably secondary to the school itself in piFodacing this result. {School BuU 
let in f Vol. I, p. 71.) 

In somewhat similar manner, ten of th^districteof the town of Black Brook, 
Clinton county, have coDSolidated themsi^ves into a single district, under three 
trustees, with similar happy results, for the details of which I refer those inter- 
ested to the School Commissioner of that district, Mr. John B. Riley, Platts- 
bur^h. 

Looking outside the State, we find ourselves alone in our previous inaction 
upon this subject. As this is a fact not commonly known, I shall ask you to 
follow me in a hasty survey of the township System in other States. For con- 
venience, we will take them up in the usual geographical order. 

Maine has for many years encouraged the adoption of the Township System, 

under a law permitting any town to abolish school-districts, take possession of 

the school- property, levy a tax upon the town equal to the appraised value, and 

4'emit such va^ue to the tax payers of each district The State Superintendent 

«ays : 

I have failed to find in any school report for years any advocacy of the dis- 
trict plan ; in fact, school-officers have generally condemned it. Our people are 
rapidly coming to a judicious conclusioa in this matter, so that we do not seem 
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to need any further legislation compelling complete abolition of the district 
system. Every vear witnesses more or less towns adopting the town plan, 
(Report, 1874 p. 121.) 

In New Hampshire^ the district system was established in 184&. " From that 

act " says Superintendent Simonds, in 1876, ** may be dated the * beginning of 

numbei less woes * to our schools." (Report, 1876, p. 367.) In 1870, an act was 

passed permitting towns to abolish district boundaries. The Superintendent 

says, in 1875 : . 

This act has been adopted in several towns of this State, and been in opera- 
tion three and four years, where the people are satisfied with its working. lu 
answer to a circular of inquiry addressed to the superintending school-com- 
mittee of the several towns of the State in 1873, eighty per cent, of the answers 
approved of the provisions of the act, and advised its adoption. {Reporij 1875^ 
p. 2SS.) 

Vermont passed a similar law in 1870. Superintendent Conant says, in 1876 : 

The best remedy yet found for the inequality so common under our district 
arrangement is the town system of schools. That system is now in operation 
in the following towns: Brighton, Burlington, Glastonbury, Hinesburgh. 
Middletown, Waitsfield, Woodford. The advantages of the town system, 
whiqh have been presented in previous reports, can now be set forth by the 
Superintendents of the towns where the system is in use. {Report^ 1876, pp. 
39, 40.) 

Massachusetts adopted the district system in 1789. Said Horace Mann : 

I consider the law of 1789, authorizing towns to divide themselves into- 
districts the most unfortunate law on the subject of common schools ever 
enacted in this State. 

Said Secretary Joseph White, in 1870 : 

For thirty years, at least, the leading writers and speakers bad regarded th& 
so-called district system as an unfortunate interpolation into the Public School 
System of the State, and had earnest>ly pleaded for its eradication. Every Secre- 
tary, every Agent, and, so far as I am informed, every member of the Board of 
Education, whatever might have been their views before entering upon their 
special work, speedily became convinced that the svstem was an obstacletin the 
pathway of improvement, and strongly advocated its removal. Gradually but 
surely the opinions thus formed and expressed gained possession of the public, 
till an overwhelming majority of the people had voluntarily adopted the 
district system, and very few remained to advocate its continuance. By a 
provision of the General Statutes, the towns in which the '^district system " 
still continued were required to votck at their annual meeting in 1869 directly 
upon the question of its abolishment. Moreover, by one of the provisions of 
an act passed in 1866, its distributive share of the annual income of the school 
fund would be withheld from any town which refused to abolish the system at 
that time. (At this juncture an order compelling the entire abolition of the 
district system passed the House with only nine votes in the negative, and 
afterwards the cJeuate without a dissenting voice.) Thus by one wise and 
beneficent act, was removed from our school system that which had for years 
been regarded by the great body of intelligent observers and laborers as more 
than all things else standing in the pathway of progress. It was indeed a 
stumbling-block and an offence. (33cl Report, pp. 113, 114, 120.) 

In Rhode Island, the district system has been condemned but not yet abol- 
ished. The Superintendent says, in 1877 : 

The proposed act enabling towns to abolish the district system, which was 
introduced into the Assembly last year, I most certainly trust will be passed 
this winter in some form. My additional experience of another year in the 
adjustment of many difficulties, my intercourse with men of the best judg- 
ment and the most interest in and knowledge of school affairs thoughout the 
State, and the concurrent testimony of school officers throughout the country, 
all unite in convincing me that we should take immediate measures towards 
removing this hindrance to our advance. {Report, 1877, pp. 120, 121.) 
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In 1865, Connecticut autborized towns to consolidate all their districts, pro- 
vided a majority of the districts consented. In 1866, she removed this condi- 
tion, and the Township System has been adopted in several towns. In 1875 
the State Secretary gives the results of the working of the system in Stamford, 
and says : 

The division of many of our towns into small independent districts seems 
inexplioat)1e to educators abroad, and so it surely will seem to the next genera- 
tiou iti America. The system is doomed. iBefporU 1875, p. 112.) 

Pennsylvania adopted the Township System in 1854. Each township, 
borough and city constitutes a district. ^ A board of directors, usually six in 
cumber, is elected by the people once in tbree years. To this system must be 
largely attributed the enormous advance of this State during the past twenty 
years, which was so admirably set forth at the*Ceatennial. 

Ohio generally retains the district system, but a law has beea passed permit- 
ting towns to consolidate their districts. The State Commissioner says : 

The schools in the township districts have not kept space, in improvement, 
with those uf the towns and cities. Their organization is different, their affairs 
are administered in a different way, and there has b^en in their conduct a total 
absence of thorough, competent supervision. The remedy is to be found 
in the adoption of the township system of school administration. (Report, 
1874, pp. 45, 46.) 

Indiana adopted the Township System in 1852. Though the towns are divi- 
ded into districts, and the districts elect ofiBcers known as directors, these 
directors have power only to preside at school-meetings take charge of the 
-district property, and perform other duties under the direction of the trustees. 
The township trustees have charge of the schools, employ teachers, erect 
building, provide furniture, apparatus, etc., and exercise general supervision. 

Illinois has, like Indiana, township boards of trustees, but still leaves the 

management of the schools to the district directors. Superintendent Bateman 

said, in 1874: ^c. 

The most serious drawback to the realization of the Itest results from our 
system of common schools — next to the want of a supply of competent teach- 
ers (a want whieh results from the want of- a demand for them, owing to im- 
perfect superviHiou)— is believed to be our'|)lan of small, independent sub-dis- 
tricts. This feature of our system is cum'brous, unwieldy, expeosire, ineffi- 
cient, vexatious in details and unsatisfactory in results, is there a remedy ? 
I think there is, and one that is simple, practicable obvious and effectual. It 
is simply to abolish all independent local districts, erect each cougresnional 
township into a school district, and let one board administer the school affairs 
of the whole township. The effect would be to dispense with thirty thousand 
school- officers, to reduce the number of school districts from 12,000 to 2,000, 
to reduce the number of school elections Iri the same proportion; to stop for- 
ever disputes as to district boundaries; to leave the board free to send each 
child to the school most convenient and suitable to its age and attainments ; to 
make one uniform rate of school tax for the whole township; to greatly reduce 
the aggregate expense of common schools; to improve the condition and equip • 
ment of school-houses; to promote uniformity of books, methods of teaching 
and courses of study; to enable every district to establish a ^ood RVRtem of 
graded schools; to secure better teachers, with greater permanency, and impart 
to the whole system more compactness, unity, strength^ vigor and etticieucy. 
< Report. 1873, 4, pp. 15, 68.) 

In 1857, Iowa adopted the Township System, reducing the number of dis- 
tricts from 3,265 to less than 900. Untbrlunately cities and un-corporated 
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towns and villages of not less than 300 inhabitants were by subsequent acts 
permitted to constitute sub districts^of which there are now more Iban 1000-. 
But in general, the Superintendent says : 

It is now nearly ten years since the law of our S'ate first provided that eaclk 
civil township should constitute a school district and have its educational 
affairs mauaged by one board of directors. This feature at the time of its in- 
troduction was a great innovation on the previous system, in which each sub- 
district was an independent district, managing its affairs without suggestion or 
interference from others. As was to be expected, such a radical change excited 
opposition ; but as the benefits of the township district system because more 
apparent and its workings better understood, this opposition gradually sub- 
sided, and it is now acquiesced in and approved as one eminently suited to th& 
necessities of our State. {ReporU 1866,7, pp. 21, 22.} 

I need not trespass further upon your patience with these illustrations. We 
find in all the States which have been subject to the district system the same 
inefiiciency which characterizes our own country schools; we find that in all of 
them only one remedy for this inefficiency has been devised; we find that 
wherever this remedy has been applied, it has been effective and satisfactory, 
as it also proves in the two towns in this State which have adopted it. Facts, 
can go no further. Our schools have no efficient supervision ; they impera- 
tively need it ; the Township System, and that only, will provide it. The arga- 
ment is complete; we need the Township System. 

To convert the popular mind to this reform, however, we must be ready to 
answer two objections; first, that it will impose additional taxation upon the 
wealthy districts; second, that it will infringe upon the democratic rights of 
the school-districts. I belive no other objections than these have ever been 
urged, except those which came from ignorance of what this Township Systenv 
really is. These two, however, will be frequently met and should be patiently 
and conclusively answered. 

To the first objection reply may be made that at any rate the wealthy dis- 
tricts, and other districts too, willliave the satisfaction of knowing that their 
money is economically expended. 

A year or two ago, I sat with Principal Milne, of theQeneseo Normal School,, 
upon the piazza of the Sans Souci Hotel, at Ballston Spa. Presently State 
Superintendent Gilmore approached, and asked if be should interrupt a private 
couversation. 

"Not in the least,** said Mr. Milne. ** We were just agreeing that of every 
dollar that this State expends for public education, seventy-five cents is. 
wasied," ,.. 

*' And why ?** asked Mr. Gilmour. • 

** Because we have not learned, to conduct our educational affairs upon a 
business basis.** 

* Precisely what I said before the National Association at Baltimore,*' re- 
turned Mr. Gilmour. " When I have hired a man to chop wood and he comes 
for his pay, the question I ask him is whether he has done the work. But 
when the teacher calls for his month's salary, and is asked whether he has put 
his scholars a month ahead in scholarship^ mental growth and general culture^ 
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all he can eay is that he holds a certificate and has spent »x hours a day in the 
schoolroom." (See School Bulletin^ January^ 1877.) 

But not only is it impossible, through lack of efficient supervision, to deter- 
mine the quality of instruction for which teachers^ wages are paid, but the 
material property of the district is grossly wasted. More than ten millions of 
dollars is invested in the school-houses and sites of our country schools, which 
ai"e, as we have shown, under no effective supervision. The consequence is 
that the stitch in time is not taken, and these buildings are almost universally 
out of repair. Two years ago, Miss Carrie i Bassett was teaching a district 
school in Gowanda. One day slfe stepped upon a defective board in the 
school house floor. It threw her and dislocated a knee-pan. She sued the 
district for damages. In the County Court, she was awarded $3500 and costs. 
The district appeals to the Supreme Court and then to the Court of Appeals. 
The decision was affirmed and the expense of the suit to the district exceeds 
$6,000. A system of effective supervision would have repaired that floor and 
saved the district that money. How many school houses are to-day unfit for 
occupancy, useless for the purpose designed, and therefore an utter waste of 
the money of the district, only because they were not properly built or have 
not been kept in repair, because no competent person made it his business to 
look after them ! 

But it is in the furniture and apparatus of the school-room that this waste- 
fulness is most appalling. Teachers frequently complain because the district 
will not purchase the needed globe and maps and dictionary, and attribute the 
refusal to penuriousness. Seldom, I believe, is this the real cause. There are 
few districts in this State which have not, under the inspiration of an energetic 
and successful teacher, provided liberally for school room apparatus. While 
the energetic and successful teacher remained, the apparatus was in daily use 
and under excellent care. But this teacher was soon succeeded, under our 
system of hiring, by another who knew little of such appliances and cared 
nothing for them. No system of supervision held this teacher responsible tor 
the apparatus, and he let it lie neglected, to be used only as playthings for 
mischievous boys. The district contributed freely to purchase it; but when 
they saw how it was used, they felt themselves imposed upon, and resolved 
never again to be deluded into purchasing more than the barest necessities. 

How signally is this shown in the history of our district libraries. For forty 
years, an annual appropriation of $55,000 has been made by the State for the 
purchase of books; in the aggregate, two and one-fifth millions of dollars. 
Under effective supervision, these libraries would have steadily increased in 
size and usefulness. But what are the facts. During the last twenty-five 
years, during which nearly fourteen hundred thousand dollars has been ap- 
propriated for books, their number has diminished from 1,604,210 to 765,546, 
and the annual decrease continues. The wealthier districts might well afford 
to pay a larger proportion of the tax of the town, if they could be assured of 
a supervision which would substitute economy in expenditure and vigilance 
in oversight for this unbridled ei^travagance and wastefulness. 
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Again, the school- district is an anomaly in our municipal system. We have 
but one other division of the town; that into road districts. Hei-e the obvious 
reason for the division is the fact that the tax is paid by labor, necessarily un- 
dur direction of a local patbmaster. Even here, the supervision of the path- 
roasters is supplemented by that of highway commissioners for the town ; and 
yet I am told the system is far from satisfactory. 

A similar reason once existed for a division into school -districts. The local 
tax was by rate-bill, levied upon each parent in proportion to the number of 
days his children attended school. There was a further provision for ex- 
empting from this rate bill those who-'Vere fbo poor to pay it. Since 1867, the 
rate-bill has been unknown and this reason no longer exists. 

On the other hand, much manifest injustice arises from levying all other 
taxes upon the town, but the school -tax only upon the school-district. Thus 
most of the towns through which the newer railroads pass were bonded for. 
building them. Stockbridge, for instance, with a valuation of $358,480 has a 
railroad indebtedness of $143,000, or 40 per cent, of its entire valuation; Delhi 
is bonded $245,800 upon a valuation of $706,989, or 35 per cent; Wawarsing 
is bonded $259,000 upon a valuation of $841,415, or 30 per cent: and so on. 
(State-census, 1875, pp. 449, 453, 461.) The taxes to pay this indebtedness are 
all levied upon the property of the towns; yet the school-tax upon the property 
of the railroads all goes to the school districts through which the railroads 
pass. (Chap. 694 of the Laws of 1867). In Delhi and Wawarsing, for instance, 
most of the railroad property is located and taxed for school purposes in the 
villages of Delhi and Ellenville; yet these villages pay no more in proportion 
to their property for the bonding of the railroads than the most remote country 
districts. How great a part ot the school- tax is paid by a railroad is well 
illustrated in Le Roy, where good public schools have been maintained for 
years without any further school-tax of great amount than that levied upon the 
railroads passing through the village. Until the unit for school-taxes be made 
the same as the unit for other taxes, namely the town, injustice of this kind 
will be every where manifest. To hifei that hath is given; and from him that 
hath not is taken away even that which he seemeth to have. 

But without dwelling upon these and other minor considerations which 
might be urged, the statement embodied in the first objection I unhesitatingly 
admit. The Township System will impose additional taxation upon the 
wealthier districts. Moreover, this additional taxation is absolutely the 
strongest of all arguments in favor of ^e Township System. I omitted this 
argument among the others, because I wished to bring it in here and discuss it 
fully and finally, by itself. Let us consider, first, the present condition of tax- 
ation among the districts. For instance. Commissioner Riley says: 

The system of taxation by separate, independent districts, is unequal, and, 
in the case of weak districts, is frequently burdensome. To illustrate: District 
No. 3, Schuyler Falls, has an assessed valuation of over $26.00<), while the 
valuation of District No. 11, of the same town, is less than $5,000; yet tbe tax 
for school purposes in the latter exceeds the former by $19.2:2. {Superin^ 
tendcnVs Report^ 1877, p. 308 ) 
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Commissioner Van Valkenburgh, as you remember, divides bis schools into 
three classes, according to the wealth of the districts to which the character of 
the schools corresponds; the wages of teachers varying from two to twenty 
dollars a week. 

Commissioner Reed says: 

Almost invariably the poorest districts pay the highest tax, have the poorest 
schools, and for the shortest time. (Pp. 386, 387.) 

Now the first consideration which suggests itself is that a system which per- 
mits this inequality is not a system of free schools. If any principle lie at the 
foundation of the free-school law, it iMl^al every child shall have an equal 
chance to obtain an education. But if good schools are to be found only in. 
wealthy districts, the country boy's chance ^ obtain an education will depend 
upon the value per acre of his father's farm. If he lives where land is high, 
he will be instructed by a twenty dollar teacher; if he lives where land is 
cheap, he will recite to the kind of a teacher that can be hired for two dollars 
a week. 

Moreover, this inequality is constantly increasing. From 1865 to 1875, the 
population of the villages and cities of this State increased 35 per cent, while 
that of the country increased only 2 percent. In the last five years of the 
census, 1870 to 1875, the population of Kings county increased 21 per cent, 
while that of Jefferson, Schuyler, St. Lawrence, Tompkins, Chenango, 
Sullivan, Delaware, Madison, Cortland, Schoharie and Washington counties 
decreased, the last nearly three per cent. These figures indicate the concen- 
tration both of population and of wealtik about the cities and the rail-road 
villages. As these grow richer, the region about grows poorer and the effort to 
maintain a respectable school more burdensome. 

In another way, this inequality of school priveleges tends to perpetuate itself. 
Already it is a recognized fact that the country schools are inferior, and par- 
ents who can afford it send their children to the nearest village. This not only 
takes away the stimulus in schoo.l of some of the brightest scholars, but de- 
grades it in the eyes of those who remain, and precludes any interest in this 
school on the part of the parents who are thus paving tuition in another. It is 
plain that unless this tendency can be arrested, our country schools will con- 
tinue to decline. Here is the weakest spot in our school system. How shall 
it be strengthened ? 

Mark well the answer: by returning to that principle of public education 
from which we have drifted : that the money of (he State shaU educate the chil- 
dren of the State. 

On this subject, I can not do better than quote the words of Henry S. Ran- 
dall, then Secretary of State and Superintendent of Common Schools. Of all 
men who have held that office, Mr. Randall was perhaps the most discriminat- 
ing and prudent ; his experience had been extensive ; his interest in education 
remained to the day of his death, eighteen months ago. Moreover the words 
I shall quote were uttered at a time when this very question had been the ab- 
sorbing topic for five years and had just reached a settlement ; at a time, too, 
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when our present free-school system had just been fairly established, the finish- 
ing touches of 1867 being comparatively slight. Surely we can have no higher 
authority, no more careful judgment,"no more favorable opportunity for an 
opinion upon this question. Let me read from his annual report for 1854 : 

Prior to 1849, the proceeds of the School Fund and an equal sum raised by 
the towns, were ultimately divided among the towns on the basis of popula- 
tion, and among the school districts on the basis of the pupils returned as 
residing in them. This plan of distribution operated greatly to the advantage 
of populous and wealthy districts, over those differeatly situated in those par- 
ticulars. The expeuse of a small or a large'bchool of the same grade, does not 
greatly vary. In thinly populated regions, a district not too large to admit of 
convenient access to the school hous^t^ would necessarily include but a small 
population, and, consequently, but a small number of scholars; and the same 
causes which lead to the limitation of population, generally lead to the limitation 
of wealth. A distribution based on the number of pupils, would give to such 
a district a comparatively small amount of money; would consequently lead 
to the imposition of more onerous rate bills and the latter would fall where 
there was the least ability to pay them. Yet this system was long acquiesced in. 
Both the law and public sentiment recognized the cost of education as mainly 
a personal burthen, which every man was required to incur for his owu off- 
spring. Following out the same idea, it was not felt that the Legislature bad 
a right to attempt to equalize the burdens of education, as between localities 
or individuals, by adopting any peculiar system of distributing the public 
moneys specifically designed to attain that end; but rather that it was bound 
to give every scholar his pro rata share of those moneys, and leave parents to 
provide what was further necessary as best they might. A different theory as 
to wber^ rested the responsibility of educating the people, began to prevail. 
As ignorance is the parent of crime and civil disorder, it was claimed that a 
free government was bound to provide for its own stability, and wealth to pay 
for its own security, by assuming the burthen of popular education. It was 
insisted that after using the revenues set apart by the government for that pur- 
pose, the common schools of the Stalie ought to be supported by a direct tax 
on propertv* This principle, to its fullest extent, was engrafted into our laws 
in lt^9. This wholly changed the theory on which a proper distribution of the 
school moneys rested. If the property of the State is required to support the 
education of the State, it follows, that the benefit received by it being every- 
where the same, its burthens should in like manner be the same. And another 
important principle came into operation. When the State determined that 
education should be supported by public contribution, it gave to every citizeu 
a common and equal right to the benefits accruing therefrom. The spirit and 
theory of the law was, not to aid parents in educating their offspring by divid- 
ing a particular sum of money betweeii them, but that the State should assume 
the whole expense of such education-, and raise whatever sum was necessary 
therefor. 

Every child was equally entitled to an education^ whether residing in the 
heart of the city of New York, or on the hills of Hamilton county. But wholly- 
overlooking the principles on which it was based, the '* Free School act'' of 
1849 substantially retained the previously existing plan of distribution; one to 
counties and towns on the basis of population, to school districts on that of 
enumerated pupils. Not only was tbe cardinal theory of the law thus violated, 
but the unequal effects of such a distribution, when applied to such increased 
sums of money, became vastly more' apparent than under the old law. In the 
densely populated districts of cities and villages, the schools received more 
than was sufficient for their support from the avails of the School Fund and 
from county and town taxes, while in the thinly inhabited country districts, it 
was necessary to resort to additional and onerous district taxes, (which had 
now taken the place of rate bills,) to make up deficiencies. It sometimes hap- 
pened that this district additional tax reached several mills on the dollar; thus 
making a practical difference of two or three hundred per centum in the taxa- 
tion of adjacent and not uufrequently adjoining property, to attain an object 
from which the benefits derived were equal, and the duty of contributing to the 
attainment of which was consequently equal. 

Results so flagrantly unjust, could not long be tolerated. The rural regions 
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orusbed by the operatioQ of the law, through their representatives, repealed 
it. The agricultural population of the State have ever shown that they prize 
the blessing of universal education, and are willing to makeas many sacriflces 
to secure it, as the inhabitants of cities. They demonstrated this by patiently 
paying more in proportion to their property, than the latter, to educate their 
children, for a period of more than fifty years anterior to 1849. It was the 
structure and not the principle of the f r6e school law of 1849, which gave to the 
popular vote on it so well defined a local classification. The country cordially 
united with the cities in passing the school act of 1851, which was intended to 
recognize the same main principle, that the property of the State shall educate 
the children of the State. Striking, and at first view, seemingly unjust as are 
these results, no v^lid objection can be made to the provision of law which 
produces them, providing it produces the concurrent results of every where 
equal facilities for education. If the doctrine maintains that the property of 
the State, as such, shall support public education, no sound reason can be 
assigned why its aggregation in cities shall relieve it from paying as much on 
the dollar for that object, as is paid by the more thinly diffused wealth of the 
country; or why, as has been sometimes urged, country lines should limit its 
disbursement. If the doctrine maintains that the wealthy individual, though 
he have no children, shall aid his poorer neighbor in paying for schools, no 
sound reason can be assigned why the wealthy county or neighborhood shall 
not aid the poorer one for the same end. [t is no greater hardship for New 
York to aid Oneida, than it is for the city of Utica, in that county, to 
aid one of its poorer towns, and. the; hardship is greater in neither case 
than it is to tax anyone individual for the benefit of another. The only 
theory on which a State tax for education can be defended at all, is that educa- 
tion is a common concern and interest, as much as the support of government; 
and who thinks of claiming that the sums raised by tax for the latter purpose, 
shall be exclusively disbused in the counties where they are collected? That 
education is a common concern and interest, in practice, no one will dispute. 
The vice and crime which it is intended to prevent, are hedged in by no county 
or town lines. The burglar who marauds, or the incendiary who lays in ashes, 
the wealth of cities, may come from the country. If ignorance and demorali- 
zation contaminate the purety of elections in one election district of a city, the 
corrupt vote of that district may control results which will be felt for genera- 
tions on every farm and in every hamlet of the State. 

It seems to me that this explicit statement as to the principle upon which 
alone can rest State taxation for public education is authoritative and final. 
How was this principle carried out in 1854-?' 

By this same report^ we find that the amount expended in 1852 for teachers* 
wages was $1,931,870.13, of which the public money received for this purpose 
from the State Superintendent amounteUio $1,273,426.49, or 66 per cent, nearly 
two-thirds of the whole amount. Hence the equitable division of the public 
money was the main consideration, and Mr. Randall expresses bis opinion that 
under existing arrangements the country districts were unduly favored. 

Now come forward 23 years to the the Superintendent's Report for 1877. 
The amount expended for teachers* wag€» in 1876 was $7,965,804.51, of which 
only $2,949,702. or 37 per cent, was received from the State Superintendent. 
Consequently nearly twice as large a proportion, must be supplied by taxation. 
The public money is on the whole fairly distributed, and the application of the 
principle laid down to this portion of the money raised for Schools, which was 
the immediate concern of Mr. Randall, has been, thanks to him and his suc- 
cessors, satisfactorily applied. But the question of local taxation, then of 
minor importance, has now become the foremost consideration, and it is our 
duty to see that the principle laid down is applied also to this source of 
revenue. 
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Surely we are not asking too much, when we demand that this taxation shall 
at least be equalized in the districts of each town. It is not a question of arbi- 
tration between certain tax payers in district No. 8 Schuyler Falls and district 
No. 11 Schuyler Falls. It is the broad question of the success or the failure of 
our public school system. 

Government must abandon the theory that it is its province to educate the 
people, or it is bound, so far as laws can reasonably accomplish it« to make the 
barthens a:id benefits of any system which it employs for this object, alike 
throughout every square mie and between every individual within its borde rs. 

I come now to the second objection; Jhat tlie Township System will infringe 
upon the democrfitic rights of the school districts. 

We hare just shown that in the matter of privileges, our present system is far 
from democratic; that the education of tlte country boy depends largely upon 
the vahie of his father*s farm. 

We have shown that in the matter of taxation, our present system is far from 
democratic; that the less property a district possesses the more it is taxed and 
the less it receives. 

The new system, then. oflPers more democratic privileges at more democratic 
prices: the brain and the pocket are both better served. 

What, then, is lost? Whatever powers* voters possess at district meetings, 
they will possess at town meetings. Each vote is a smaller ratio to the whole 
only in the same proportion as the power of the whole is greater. 

Says Secretary Northrup, of Connecticut: 

The people are learning that the ''Township System Is truly democratic — 
equalizing both the expenses and the advantages of schools, relieviug the poorer 
districts, securing better and more permanent teacheis, and promoting unity, 
harmony and efficiency in the management of schools; and that the union of 
districts need not necessarily change the location of a single school house and 
does not imply centralization^ of power— that no other office gives suuh an 
opportunity '* for the one man power " as that of District Committee. (Report 
1875, p. 112.) 

If that is true in Connecticut, how nluch truer is it in New York ! 

What other system was ever invented which so completely took out of the 
people's hands and put into those of the trustee, the entire control of all these 
matters? 

In the matter of contracts with teachers, for instance, school trustees exer- 
cise authority almost unlimited. They must hire somebody for twenty- eight 
weeks, but they may disregard the unanimous vote of the district as to the sex 
of the teacher, the wages paid, the coniiltions of the contract, end the individual 
selected. In the November Bulletin we spoke of two districts in which 
teachers were hired in defiance of the wishes of the district, kept through the 
term, and paid full wages, though not a single scholar came to school. The 
law punctiliously forbids the trus-tee to hire relatives within a given degree, but 
does not forbid him to hire himself, and this is frequently done. One trustee 
in Onondaga county now hires himself as teacher, and in another district a 
man bare'iy escaped being elected because it was discovered that he meant to 
hire himself. Upon, the last day he holds office, a trustee may make contract 
with a teacher which his successor must faithlully fulfil. 
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Tbe trustee may even refuse to carry into execution a vote of the district as 
to the site of a school house. In 1848, District No. 2, Centreville, Alleghany 
county, voted to move the school-house, then so situated that some of the 
pupils had to walk four miles, and authorized a certain man to do the work. 
The trustees forbade him, the State Department upheld them, and the decision 
stands recorded in the Code of Public Instruction as an illustration of the law 
of the State. 

The objector will reply that tbe trustee is elected by the people and therefore 
represents them. True: but so is a board of education for a township; with 
this difference, that in the town sufflci^t interest would be taken in tbe elec- 
tion, and sufficient honor would attach to the office, to secure men intelligent 
enough to fairly represent the people, interested enough to fulfil their duties. 
This is not now the case. 

Take a single illustration. The law explicitly demands that within twenty- 
four hours of the annual district meeting, the clerk elect shall notify the town 
clerk who were the officers elected, under penalty of a fine of five dollars. 
Does M. M. B. know a single district clerk who has either notified the town 
clerk or paid his fine ? Not one district clerk in Seneca county did so this 
year, if we may believe tbe commissioner, and the number throup^hout the 
State was very small. What shall we say of the efficiency of a law In which 
so plain a provision is disregarded ? 

" Small potatoes, few in the hill," is the fault of our district system. 'The 
interests involved in each district are 9P small that they are neglected. Of 
course there will be opposition, as there is to any change, among those who 
have not investigated the matter, and who perceive only that their nap is to be 
disturbed. Said Horace .Mann, with reference to this very question: 

The newer Western States enjoy a great advantage over the people of Mas- 
sachusetts. They have been exempted from the immense labor of forever 
boasting of their ancestors, and so have had more time to devote to their pos- 
terity. . I 

But as the new system becomes known; it will make friends. It is a question 
of getting a fair return for the immense outlay for education, not only in money 
but in the time of the children, an element often neglected but wbich makes up 
nineteen-twentieths of the cost of their instruction. 

It may be objected that I have dwelt upon the dark side of our school sys- 
tem ; that I have made no reference to^JLts many elements of strength ; to our 
union and normal and city schools ; to our host of earnest and succesful 
teachers ; to the generous taxes which our people cheerfully raise ; to the in- 
telligence and prosperity and virtue of the Empire State, and to the American 
Eagle in general. 

Well, I admit the American Jliagle ; I feel proud of the Empire State ; I be- 
lieve that our School System possesses elements of stability of strength shared 
by no other in this Union. Our hearts are with the public schools ; else why 
are we here to-day ? It is because our work and our absorbing interest is in 
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them that we have gathered to counsel for their welfare; and if among our- 
selves we dwell upon their points of weakness, it is only that we may strengthen 
them where watchful experience shows them to be in danger. 

As a practical result of this convention, I trust that a bill will be brought be- 
fore the Legislature to introduce the Township System, and perhaps it may 
again be said of us as was said by Horace Mann in 1845. 

The great State of New York is carrying forward the work of public educa^ 
tioii more rapidly than any other State in the Union, or any country in the 
world. 
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To Teaelier§ and School OtAcet^, 



At the recent Convention of School CooimissioDers and City Superinteil* 
dents, held at UtJca, Feb. 19—21, the following Resolution was adopted by 
sections, and afterward as a whole: 

Resolved, That we ur{(e the immediate adoptioa oi an act, embodying the 
following features : 

1. Under penalty of forfeiting it8 public money, every town in this State shall 
at the next town meeting after the first day of January, 1879, elect a board of 
school trustees consisting of five members. 

2. At their first meeting the board of trustees shall classify themselves by lot^ 
to serve respectively one, t^o, three, four and five years; thereafter one trus- 
tee shall be elected Upon a ballot separate from that for other town officers, 
at each annual town meeting, to serve five years. Any vacancy occurring 
through death, removal or resignation, shall be filled until the next town meet" 
ing by appointment from the supervisor, and shall then be filled by election for 
the unoccupied term. 

3. To these boards of trustees shall be entrusted all the powers and duties 
now pertaining to distri't trustees so f£>r as the same are not inconsistent with 
the other sections of the act. They shall also be empowered to hire a clerk. 

4 The board of trustees of every town shall annuaUy determine the amount 
of school tax, which together with such additional sums as the town may be 
entitled to receive from the State appropriation and all other sources may be 
sufficient and necessary to keep the schools of the town in successful operation 
for not less than twenty-eight weeks in each year, and the Board of Supervi- 
sors shall levy the same upon the property of the town as a part of the annual 
town tax. 

5. At the time of making their first assessment after the passage of this aot^ 
the assessors of each town shall appraise all the school property belonging to 
the several districts of the town, and the Board of Supervisors shall assess the 
amount upon the entire property of the town, to be collected with the next 
town tHX ; and shall remit to the tax-payers of each district the amount at 
which their school property was appraised under the provision now applying 
to the property of dissolved districts. 

6. If it shall be found that on account of great distance from or difficulty of 
access to the proper town, some of the pupils thereof would be more conveni- 
ently accommodated in the schools of an adjoining town, some of the pupils 
thereof would be more conveniently accommodated in the schools of an ad- 
joining town, it shall be the duty of trustees of such towns to make an arrange- 
ment by vrbich such pupils may be instructed in the most convenient scboo 
of the adjoining town, and the expense of such instruction shall be paid as may 
be agreed upon by the trustees of such adjoining towns by resolution or agree-^ 
ment entered upon the minutes of th respective boards. 

A committee was then appointed to present the subject at Albany, in order to 
secure, if possible, immediate legislative action. The committee was author- 
ized to make such change in the proposed provisions of the bill as niiuht seem 
to them expedient, upon further study of the town system in other States, and^ 
especially, upon consultation with the teachers and school-officers of this State, 
in the hope that a bill may be drawn which shall receive the hearty support of 
the school authorities in every county. 

Accordingly, the committee, earnestly desiring to rei)resent the wishes of the 
entireSthte, and the mature judgment of all who Are interested in education beg 
you to express immediately your judgment upon the following points, as to 
which some discussion has already been held, and to offer any further 8ugg«»« 
tions which occur to you. 
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Under Section 1: 

(a) Should the law oompel the adoption of the Township System upon a 
given date, or should it permit towns to adopt it by majority vote? Would it 
be a serious objection to the latter plan that Districts are now formed without 
much reference to Town lines, and that for one Town to adopt this system 
while its neighbors declined to do so would make confusion in those Districts 
which embrace territory in two or more Towns? 

{b) Should the number of Town Trustees be uniform, or should it be left to 
the vote of the Town, under certain restrictions as to limit, say any odd uum- 
berfrom3to9? 

Under Section 2: 
Should the term of ofOice exceed three years ? 

Under Section 3: 

Should the general duties of Town Trustees be based upon those of District 
Trustees, or of the Boards of Education in Union Free Schools? Would it be 
an objection to the latter plan, that such Boards havQ explicit power to estab- 
lish academic departments? 

Under Section 4: 
We shall be especially glad of any suggestions vpon this point. 

Under Section 5: 

(a) Shall such equalization of school property be made at all or shall it be 
taken for granted that each district is oonpeusated for the more than average 
amount it may have paid for a fine school-house in the more than average ac- 
comodation it receives from its location ? 

(b) Shall ZTnion Free Schools be exempted from the proviMons of this act ? 

(c) Could a practicable* plan^be devised by which the assessors should appor- 
tion the school tax among the Districts of the Town more equitably than by a 
uniform tax upoQ property? 

Under Section 6: 

This is copied directly from the Pennsylvania law, and has for twenty-five 
years solved satisfactorily the joint-district question in that State. Can any- 
thing better be suggested* here ? 

Op the Bill as a Whole: 

Are you in favor of the township system, providing a practicable plan, fitted 
to our own wants, can be devised for this State ? 

An immediate answer to some or all of the above queries is urgently requested 
in the interest of our public schools. 

0. W. Bardeen, a. J. Provost, 

C. V. Hooper, 3 . B. Riley, 

A. W. Morehouse, 

Committee, 
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